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« y shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’+...Lafayette. 
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ENGLAND. 
LORD NUGENT’S SPEECH CONCLUDED. 


We this week present to our’ readers the conclu- 


sion of the excellent speech of Lord Nugent of Eng- | 


land. We have never before read so good a speech 
on the Abolition of Capital Punishment as this, and 
we doubt not that it will be extensively circulated 
and read in the New World, as it already has been 
in the Old. We hope our friends will hand the 
numbers of our paper which contain this speech to 
their unconverted neighbors. 


rHeE MAN WHO HAD MISTAKEN HIS PROFESSION. 


‘| heard the other day of a person—God forbid 
| should mention his name, God forbid I. should 
mention his calling—I mention the fact only to 
show the brutalizing effects of laws like these 
m the mode of thinking, feeling, and conversing, 


even among men of education and gentlemen, | 


one Whose station and calling might have be- 


spoken something far different in taste and feel- | 


ing, observing on a late conviction, “* What! not 
hang him, a vile and infamous murderer? 


ly have tied the knot myself!” 
horror. Such a speech deserves neither. 


but the speech of a mind that has lost its self 
command, drunk with the dishonoring excite- 


ment of the evil doctrines of a barbarous law.— | 
| would merely answer, ‘Indeed good sir?— | 
But it is only a} 


Tastes may not be disputed. 
pity you have mistaken your profession.’ 


NO RIGHT TO KILL THE MURDERER. 


‘ All government, Mr. Chairman, is established 
upon compact, expressed or implied. 
mere truism to say, that no man can give to an- 
other what he not himself master of. No 
nan is rightfully master of his own life. Suicide 
is a crime. You cannot give to another, you 
cannot give to society, power over your life.— 
lt is not yours to give. It is an unrighteous 
compact. It is a compact to give what is not 
yours. The compact is void. Again, I have no 
right to deliberately kill a murderer. 
wan going to commit a murder, which I cannot 
in any other way prevent, I slay him without 
hesitation. Plainly, because I sacrifice a guilty 
life, if in no other way can I save an innocent one, 
But the murder once done, have la right to 
take that murderer’s life wherever [ meet him, 
in his bed, at his board, in his path! Undoubt- 
edly not. It would be murder. The character 
of the act is not altered by the complication of 
agency. I cannot rightfully delegate to the 
hands of many what it would be wrongful to do 
by my own,’ 


is 


FALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT. 


‘Again. An irremediable punishment is ir- 
reconcileable with fallibility of judgment. The 
prerogative of vengeance belongs to the Al- 
mighty—why? Because his judgments are in- 
capable of error. We can form ours only by the 
best attainable evidence. It is fallible. We 
have no right to inflict a punishment which, if 
we shall hereafter find we have been in error, 
can be neither revoked, nor repaired, nor com- 
peusated. 
intosh, moved, many years ago, for a return 
which showed for a long time back, during dif- 
lerent eycles of years WHEN CAPITAL PUN- 
ISHMENTS WERE VERY FREQUENT IN 
ENGLAND, THAT THE AVERAGE HAD 
"OR MANY YEARS BEEN AT THE RATE 


OF ONE PERSON EXECUTED EVERY 
THREE YEARS, WHOSE INNOCENCE 


HAD BEEN AFTERWARDS SATISFAC- 
TORILY AND PUBLICLY ESTABLISHED. 
One every three years, on an average, in this 
well educated country, in this moral country, 
in this free country, this country of popular 


‘ribunals and incorruptible judges—once every- 


three years, a deliberate, cruel, unpalliable mur- 


I can | 
only speak my own feelings—I would willing- | 
Gentlemen, I. 
willingly repress every feeling of yer ona and | 

t is) 


It is a) 


If 1] seea, 


My lamented friend, Sir James Mack- | 


der, committed by your tribunals publicly before 
your people. Do you wish for an acknowledge- 
| ment on the part of all society, on the part of the 
| ministers of public justice, of their disconfidence 
‘in theirown judgment? [ give it. The pru- 
| rient curiosity, the unappeasable thirst for the 
confession of a condemned culprit; if you dis- 
trust your verdict, why did you pronounce an 
irreparable punishment? If you trust it, why 
can you not be tranquil till your victim has as- 
sured you that you are right?) Why this prying 
into the gloom of the condemned cell?) Why 
this treasuring up of the gleanings of the scaf- 
fold, to be winnowed at leisure by either a 
wanton curiosity, or a conscience ill at ease with 
the remembrance of what it has done? Hence 
‘the last hours of the dying man disturbed.— 
Hence the impertinence of obtrusive advice.— 
Hence the persecution of even his spiritual ad- 
viser, who is put to the question to disclose 
what he is bound by the clearest ties of honor, 
by the distinet injunctions of his religion, by 
the duties of his office, never to betray—what 
|has been revealed in confidence to him by one 
whom he was preparing to meet his God. He 
is to be appealed against before the Secretary of 
State; but fortunately the Secretary of State, 
more wise and more just, does give the appli- 
cants this lesson at least in their duty—he de- 
clines any reply. So much for your confidence 
in the justige of your own irreversible sentence, 
that a fellow-creature has been hurried by a hu- 
man tribunal before the judgment-seat of the 
living God.’ 








THE ABO- 
UNTRIED 


OF 
AN 


THE CHARGE THAT THE FRIENDS 
LITION OF THE GALLOWS URGE 
T F ORY. 

‘We are accused of being theorists, and upon 
the strength of an untried theory seeking to re- 
peal what has invariably received the sanction 
of the wisdom of all who have gone before us, 
'Untried theories, and the wisdom of our ances- 
tors! Our ancestors hada theory which they 
did try for many generations. They applied the 
theory of the gibbet to forgery. They applied it 
to horse and sheep stealing ; they applied it to 
stealing in shops, dwelling-houses, and from the 


trees with malice, to consorting for twelve months 
_with persons called gypsies, and to cultivating 


fered with the produce of our colony of Vir- 
| ginia. 
You remember when the repeal of the death- 
punishment for horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, and 
forgery was resisted, ay, aud by good men too, 
with just as much pertinacity as the gibbet is 
now retained for murder. I ask you, is there 
one of you, who clung to the punishment of 
death for forgery, who would restore it now ?— 


with wonder? I ask you, and lay your hands 
on your hearts, were you not as much in earnest 
then as now? § And is it not possible that when 


tive law of death, shall be totally repealed, is it 
not possible that you may look back upon it 
twenty years after it shall be repealed, as you 
now look back on what was the law twenty 
years ago, with equal horror and wonder? At 
least do not call us the theorists. We told you 
the death punishment of forgery was unjustifi- 
able, was inoperative, was what you would one 
day look back upon with astonishment. The 
time is come. We were right. We stand now 
with experience at our back. Your theory was 
wrong. 
You were wrong in your theory. You were 
the self-confessed socialists. Distrust your judg- 
ment on the like subject now. But we are told 
to see how frequent is the crime of murder 
now. “It is increasing! Would you try your 
experiment now? See, the disease is increas- 
ing under my remedies. Oh! do not call on me 
to alter my treatment now. 
| prey are flocking round my scare-crow. They 
are perching upon it. Do not eall on one now 
to destroy this venerable monument of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors.” Gentlemen,I have done. 
I have detained you too long. I feel it: 
cou) not be content without expressing my 
opinions, and giving my reasons for them in full. 
I will conclude with a few words of prediction 
only. A deadly race is now running between 
atrocious crime and unjustifiable law. The ex- 
ample is inoperative except for evil. The me- 
mory of the punishment perishes with the 
| wretch who is the object of it. I eall upon you 
to adopt one which shall be lasting, exemplary, 
will meet the feelings of all mankind, and by 











| 


person; they applied it to cutting down fruit) 


| the tobacco plant in England, beeause it inter- | 


But I appeal to vou, our opponents now. 


who does not look back upon it with horror and | 


this barbarous, this wanton, this utterly inopera- | 


You were the theorists, you admit.— | 


See the birds of 


but Ij 


which just retribution shall be kept alive in the | They evidently were relieved—and they were 
minds of all. I beg a reply: not long in furnishing their verdict. Perhaps, 
‘there never was before, such a general leaning 
towards the side of humanity, where all the cir- 
1 conclude with this prediction, I beg you to | C¥Mstances were so aggravating, and testimony so 
do me the honor to keep itin mind. Juries are | Positive—and I[ hesitate not to give it as my 
becoming daily more reluctant to convict. ‘The  OP!on, that had there been the same sense of 
law will soon utterly fail. It will soon be re- Wrong in the minds of the people in regard to 
pealed. Mark my words. The gibbet has not. the law at the time of the trial of that unfortu- 
fifteen years life in it. If in 1860, fifteen years | nate man Leavitt, the verdict of the Jury upon 
hence, there shall be a death-punishment ex- | that occasion would have been vastly different. 
isting, if we shall still be in this world together, | Depend upon it, the public soul begins to feel, 
reproach me with being the falsest prophet, the | and to act, as cold, and as dead a thing as it is 
veriest fool, that ever presumed to talk of the | Senerally, and when it is made to move in the 
advancing spirit of the times. majesty of its strength, being touched by the 
| spirit of God’s command—Thou shalt not kill, 

LABOR TO BE PERFORMED. the death-enginery of civil law, falsely called, 
Meanwhile, unless I can be shown to be wrong | and of an exclusive, bigoted, partial death-deal- 
in every argument I have laid before you, be, as ing church will be laid aside, and man will learn 
wise men should ever be, a little in advance of , to forgive his fellow-man as the gospel enjoins, 
the times you live in, and join your efforts to, and strive to win him to God and virtue. Not 
urge the repeal of this inoperative, this demo-_ far distant is the day when the universal ac- 
ralizing, this unjust, this barbarous, hateful law. , Clamation will beR—Down with the gallows for- 
Petition both Houses of Parliament, address the ¢Vver—God in infinite compassion speed it hi- 


A PREDICTION. 


throne. Address your Queen, as a good and | ther.’ T. 
gradous Queen, as a wife, as a mother, as a} AAR KRRAA RS AR AAA 
wonan. For these are points on which the | THE HOME-BOUND WHALEMAN. 


heart teaches wisdom, and whereof the wisdom | 
of women, it is little to say that it is as much | 
to le confided in as that of men. Set your course, became much acquainted with whalemen and 
hanls to this great work. It shall be achieved | their families. Frequently they do not hear from home 
befae many years shall have passed. And | from the time they leave their families and their friends 
whither we live or not to witness its achieve- | until their return—a period of three or four years. A 
met, if we but take our share in it now, you, | boat usually goes off to the ship on its arrival in the 
and], and all of us now in this hall, will not | harbor. There are persons who know their families, 
hav lived in vain. 


Residing some six years in New Bedford, we, of 


but so fearful are they of hearing bad news that they 
| dare not inquire. They wait until they are informed. | 
| It is a time of deep feeling. Great is their joy when 
| they hear that all are well. They are then relieved. 
The following will be read by the whaleman and his 





| TRAL OF SETH PERRY FOR THE MURDER OF THE 
NSTAPLETONS, 
| wife, with deep interest :— 


| 

| yur ee 

| fur readers, especially in this Commonwealth who | 
Blow on, blow on, wild gale; 
My heart is bounding too— 

O! fill our opening sail, 

To dash through the waters blue. 


k'ww the circumstances connected with the murder | 
| ofthe Stapletons in Hanover, by Seth Perry, were | 
| dubtless astonished when they learned that he was | 
| satenced to thirteen years imprisonment instead of | 
| béng executed. Why was this so? Because there 
isin this State a strong and growing repugnance to | 
Ue infliction of Capital Punishment. The following | 
| cmmunication in relation to this trial from our | 
| mach esteemed correspondent, T., will be read with | 


I have played with the Ocean-king, 

I have chased him from his lair; 

And with many a shout did ring ‘ 
The sky, the wave, the air. 


Our ship is homeward bound, 

And my heart, exulting, braves,— 
Yes, it braves the tempest’s sound, 
Nor fears the mountain waves. 


| inerest : 

‘ After so long a’period, we may say something 
dipassionately concerning this trial, and more 
ccrectly it may be, than when under the more 
_inmediate excitement of it, and particularly as 
w wish to speak of the general feeling as it ap- 
pared in expressions made, and in other forms. 
Pevious to the trial there was but one voice, | 
arl one decision of the public mind, which was | 
—‘ Perry will not be hung. They never hang | 
mn in this county.” Even the vindicators of | 
ths barbarous custom, felt that their sense of | 
jutice was not to be satisfied in the murder of, 
ths man, as one of them despairingly said upon 
th first day of the trial—* We shall have no 
haying now.” Such was the general feeling, | We: <a Blok a 
_watever were the opinions in regard to the | Gh tall an taking te map sul! 
qustion of public executions—Law murders—_ Or must f may, ‘ aa His will 
thetrial came. There was but little difficulty in | Be mine submission’s part.” ‘ 
finjog a jury, not as much as was previously 

ankipated. Some were objected to by the 
prpner without any assigned reason—one for | 
| opjions expressed, and three or four upon the | 
| sede of conscience. And those who were em- | 
|pageled, the majority of them, thought the, 
law to be wrong, but felt that it must be sus-. 
taitd while it exists. I am informed that such 
is tle feeling of the prosecuting Counsel. But 
hov¥ men convicted of wrong, can enlist in its | 
serice consistently, is all a mystery to me, | 
partcularly when it is admitted that they have 
| purjconsciences. 

‘he testimony against the prisoner was of the 

_ mos direct and positive kind,and remarkably clear 
_for case of that character, and long before it was 
| clogd, all hope, save in the reluctance of the minds 
| of te jurymen to convict of murder, was gone. 
Thee was but little, or no counter testimony, 
andl confess when it was all in, and summed 
| up, nd the argument through, I trembled for the 
| prisner, as did many others. There seemed to 
| be 9 hope. But as the Judge proceeded in his 
chase to show what was law, as himself and 
| comanions had made it, and how it might be 
| intesreted, in application to the circumstances 
| of t2 prisoner at the time of the murder, light 
| 


I have oft been pale with fear, 
I have often ceased my song; 
I have shed too many a tear 
As we coursed the sea along. 


*Twas when I looked at home; 
Then, then, my courage fled, 

I saw HER paler grown; 

Ah! pale, and thin, and sad. 


Sy 





She said, ‘ Oh come,’ so low, 

I feared it was her last; 

And still I hear her now, 

E’en through the loudest blast, 


Yes, I’ll bow to His decree 
Who still’st the ocean’s roar; 
Who guards me on the sea, 
As HER upon the shores 


Then blow, blow on, wild gale; 
In Hope I'll firmly stand. 

Oh! fill our spreading sail, 

Till we touch our native land. 


Y . 


Caritat Punisument.—The New Hampshire 
Statesman says, ‘ No man who votes for the abo- 
| lition of the gallows, will ever commit a murder 

It is the coward spirit that hates humanity 
/enough to hang it by the neck in cold blood, 
that will murder under temptation. T will trust 
my life implicitly with the 10,000 in this State 
who went for the abolition of the gallows. Men 
too tender of human life, to hang a murderer, 
will never commit murder. Murderers, never 
think of the gallows, till after they have killed, 
and then they are more afraid of themselves 
than of that. They often run to the gallows for 
relief from themselves and from a murderous 
community around them.’ 





apptred in the midst of darkness, and hope Wealth has a powerful influence, but the in 
wasnspired, and shone upon the countenances | flucuce of a well balanced and cultivated mind 
of a, more particularly upon those of the Jury. | can arisg¢ above and control it. 
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/ment we have been ready to abandon it, and at 


> more radical have rather urged its continuance; the 
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Boston, July 23, 1845. 


THE NAME OF THE HANGMAN! 


As we have continued the publication of this peri- 
odical, we have, of course, heard many remarks 
about our plan and objects. Among other matters, 
there has been considerable discussion about its 
name. The consequence has been that at one mo- 


another, ready to come out in its vindication. The 


| SKETCHES OF TRAVEL.—No. VIII. 





THE HANGMAN. 


JOURNEY TO NEW BEDFORD. 


While in New Bedford, we visited the jail and 
House of Correction. We found no difficulty in get- 
ting into the latter, but to the former the keeper 
seemed determined that we should not go in. he 
first words he uttered were in a very sharp tone of 
voice, ‘I shan’t let you in.’ ‘Why not,’ we asked. 
‘It is contrary to the rules,” he replied. We ob- 
served ‘that we must know distinctly the grounds 
on which we could not go in; that this wasa duty 
we felt bound to discharge ; that we were publishing 
a paper and we should state that we were refused.’ 
Upon this, the keeper opened the door and locked us 
into the jail, where we found ourself surrounded by 
the prisoners, who might easily have killed us on 
thespot. We talked with them very freely. Some 





more refined have thought some other title more ap- 
propriate.* Among the difficulties in starting a pa- 
per wasaname. Sitting one day in the study o 

our friend Pierpont, we stated this fact. His in- 
ventive mind suggested ‘the Hangman.’ It struck 
us then as odd and strange, but we determined on 
its adoption, Six ‘months experiment has brought 
out the opinion of the friends and enemies of the 
cause. Both parties, especially the last, have spoken 
out in disapprobation of the title. The Boston Re- 
corder seemed very indignant, remarking that ‘ every 
member of the Legislature was to be provided with 
a Hangman.’ ‘We predict,’ the editor continues, 
‘that but few of them will be pleased with their 
eompany, and ifthe friends of that measure shall 
meet with success enough to save them from hang- 
ing themselves it is all that ought to be expected !— 
Very charitable! Among other sneers that have 
been cast upon us is that it is not to be wondered at 
that we are so anxious to overthrow the gallows, 
for we have some personal interest in this matter !— 
Really! And who ever heard of a friend of the 
abolition of the gallows suffering the penalty? But 
to the name. We dislike to stop and talk about 
names. It is the thing we ure after. To those who 
favor the gallows and yet dislike the name, we say 
‘you are the very persons that keep up this name 
by continuing that form of punishment which re- 
quires such an officer.’ We are ashamed that we 
live in a community where so despicable a creature 
ean be found as a hangman. The world unites in 
passing their execrations upon a creature so vile and 
abominable. So hateful is the name that even a 
small weekly sheet devoted to the discussion of the 
subject can hardly be endured because it bears this 
hateful and despised title! Yes! in the very midst 
of our labors, our attention is called away to a con- 
sideration of aname. We have stated that we were 
the only editor on earth engaged in destroying the 
very title of ourown paper! Who will help us ?— 
Who will come up to the work? Will the friends of 
the gallows, who despise our name, help us to re- 
move it from society ? 

But what shall we have for aname? Several have 
been suggested. Among them are the following :— 

‘ Anti-Hangman.’ 

‘ Advocate of Life,’ or ‘ Advocate of Human Life.’ 

‘Friend of the Prisoner, or ‘ Prisoner’s Friend.’ 

* Penal Reformer.’ 

* Philanthropist.’ 

‘ Life Preserver.’ 

‘ Howardian Magazine.’ 

Before us lies now the London Inquirer which 
contains the advertisement of a monthly periodical 
gust started in Scotland, which is devoted to the dif- 
fusion of information on the subject of Capital Pun- 
ishment. Its title is, ‘ The Magazine of Popular In- 
formation on Capital and Secondary Punishments. 
Devoted to the Advocacy of the entire Abolition of 
Punishment by Death ; the Amelioration of the Crim- 
inal Population, and the Improvemement of the 
Code and Administratjon of the Criminal Laws :’°— 
Glasgow, Scotland. It is remarkable that this peri- 
edical and our own are the only two now published 
in the world that are devoted entirely to the Aboli- 
tition of Capital Punishment! What a fact! No 
wonder the gallows has so long reared its awful head 
among men! But its days are numbered. Already 
have nine States in the Union passed a law that the 
gallows shall hereafter be erected within the walls of 
the prison yard! The next step will be to remove 


the infernal machine out of society. It will be buried 
with the rack, the wheel, the whipping-post and the 
pillory. Heaven speed the day! But once more to 


our name. Will! the friends of the cause or even 
the enemies, who do not like our name, send us a 
better? The way is open. Let us hear a response. 


* «§ should find more correspondents, I think, if the 
title were changed from Hangman to the Advocate of 
Human Life, or something of the kind, 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. C. UPHAM.’ 

The opinion of one who has done so much for this 
cause as Prof. Upham, bas great weight with us, and 
will go as far to induce us to alter our name as the 
expression of any man on earth. We thank him for 
his suggestion, and as we have dedicated our book to 
bim, we know not but we shall adopt his title. Eps. 


acknowledged that intemperance had brought them 
ithere. While in the cell we remembered an inci- 
‘dent related to us some years ago by Prof. Upham. 
He said he was riding in a stage coach with several 





‘had become rather intemperate. He introduced to 
them the subject of Capital Punishment, and to his 
surprise, he found them all in favor ef hanging !— 
This fact came fresh to our mind, and we asked the 
prisoners how they viewed the subject of Capital 
Punishment. They all were in favor of hanging !— 
This confirmed the remark we have so often made, 
that those most likely to be hung were most in fa- 
vor of hanging! We think the advocates for the 
gallows will not find themselves in very good com- 
pany. We ventured to ask them their opinion about 
prisons. They all agreed that they were absolutely 
necessary in the present condition of society ! 

While visiting the House of Correction which was 
connected with the jail, we were very kindly waited 
upon by Mr. Fowler, the keeper. We were jlso 
accompanied by Mrs. Me Farlin the true frieng of 
the prisoner. We found the prisoners very doile 
and obedient. We thought while here of the [re- 
quent remark that it would not do to abolish Captal 
Punishment, for then there would be no way to pin- 
‘ish prisoners who wert sentenced for life. We asled 
‘one prisoner ‘if he would kill his keeper?’ ‘ No,’ 
‘he replied, ‘I would rather die for him! We tre 
satisfied that if our prisons were governed on be 
principle of kindness, that there would be no mvt- 
ders there. We sincerely believe that keepers ge 
more to blame than prisoners. But we cannot hee 
point out the reasons for such an opinion. 

From New Bedford we went to Taunton. Oy 
stepping from the cars a friend invited us immed; 
ately to hold a mecting on Capital Punishment.+ 
We consented. A few met together, and a commi+ 
tee was appointed to solicit signers toa petition f¢ 
the commutation of the sentence of Orrin De Wol, 
The following are the names of the commitiee :+ 
Benj. Spinney, Charles Foster, A. A. Leach ad 
George E. Shattuck, with power to add four woma 
to their number. The meeting was also addressd 
by the Hon. James L. Hodges and the Rev. M 
Bellows, Unitarian. 

While there we visited the jail to see John Cu+ 
ningham the murderer. We found the jailer ve} 
kind. We had a considerable conversation with t 
prisoner. He committed the deed in New Bedf 
in a house of ill fame. We give an account of or 
interview. 

Q. Have you any family ? 

No. 

Are your parents living ? 

I have a father in Albany. 

What is your age ? 

Twenty-six. 

Has any clergyman been to see you? 

Yes: one, the Rev. M. Barnes, a Catholic. 
Have you been intemperate ? 

Yes. 

Should you be so again ? 

. No; not if I should live a thousand irs 
longer. Liquor and bad company brought me bre. 

Q. Have you had any advantages for educatio ! 

A. I can read and write. 

Q. Had you been long acquainted with the pung 
| woman before you killed her ? 
| A. No. I went to the Rail Road to go way, 
‘but being too soon I stepped into the tavern there 
'she lived, not knowing the character of the buse, 
‘and remained there two nights. I knew not what 
‘I did. 

Q. Do you not think it a crime in you to atihpt 
to destroy your own life ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think Capital Punishment properind 
right ? 

A. If a man commits murder wilfully,—and kews 
what he is doing he ought to be executed. 

Q. Did you repulse your sister the other day hen 
she came to see you as reported ? 

A. No. I endeavored when she came here tjap- 
pear cheerful, and she thought me hard-heartedand 
indifferent to my fate, and she fainted here ithe 
cell. She is coming to see me again. 

We were pleased with this prisoner. He did n«ap- 
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pear like a murderer. He was very much resigned, 
though he has yet to remain in prison till next 
November before he knows his fate. From some 
circumstances, we should judge that he would have 
the advantage of the plea of insanity. 

Having been gone nine days and held five meet- 
ings, we now turned toward home. We met with 
great success in this journey, having received about 
thirty dollars in the form of donations, and about one 
hundred and seventy-five subscribers. While absent, 
we visited Mattapoisett and Sippican. Here we have 
a few friends to the cause. We returned home, and 
found all well. Thanks be to heaven for the many 
favors we received. Co. fe 
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Excitement in Iowa.—Expected rescue of the 
Hodges. 


Last week we mentioned the conviction of the two 
Hodges of Iowa, for murder, and we also stated that 
their brother was murdered soon after they were 
sentenced to be executed. By the Burlington (lowa) 


very corrupt men, who had been to a muster, and | Hawk-Eye of the 3d inst. we learn that there is a 


great excitement in that place, growing out of the 
conviction of the Hodges, and the expected attempt 
to rescue them. A public meeting has been held in 
relation to the subject, at which the following among 
other resolutions were passed :— 


Whereas, the excitement produced by the convic- 
tion of the Hodges for murder, in this City, during 
the past week, and the threats made by their friends 


of rescue and revenge, calls for immediate action on 


the part of the citizens, and prompt provisions against 
any emergency which may grow out of the unhappy 
affair ; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That it is the duty of all 
good citizens, to maintain the laws of the land, to 
render every aid in their power to officers, in the dis- 


charge of their duty, and to give their countenance | 
and support to every measure calculated to effect | 


that object. 

Resolved, That five persons be appointed a com- 
mittee of safety on the part of the citizens to assist 
the city authorities in the preservation of our city 
against any threatened danger. 

Resolved, That a committee of thirty be requested 
immediately to report themselves to the committee 
of safety, as minute men armed and ready for any 
emergency. 

Resolved, That all citizens having arms are re- 
quested to prepare them for immediate nse, and hold 
themselves in readiness to assist the city authorities 
whenever called upon. 

Resolved, That the committee of safety be autho- 
rized to appoint sub-committees, and act in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the safety of the city and the pre- 
servation of guod order under the direction and con- 
trol of the city authorities. 


IMPORTANCE OF ZEAL. 

We fear the friends of the Abolition of the Gallows 
are not aware of the obstacles to be encountered in 
the accomplishment of their enterprize. It will be 
remembered that at our late Convention in Boston 
it was proposed to meet next May to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
We have really found some so enthusiastic as to 
believe this will be accomplished. We often wish 
we had such persons at our side when we are 
engaged in our labors. We seriously believe that 
three-fourths of the community would to-day, if 
called on, vote for the continuance of the death- 
punishment in Massachusetts! There are strong, 
deep-rooted prejudices to be overcome. People 
have been for centuries taught that it was 
legally, morally, and Scripturally right to put the 
criminal to death. The facts on the other side have 
not been brought out. Few writers have turned 
their attention to the subject of the sacredness of 
human life. Those few have had to encounter the 
sneers and jibes of the wealthy, the influential, and 
even the religious part of the community. [t is a 
singular fact that in many towns, clergymen will 
not even read public notices of a meeting for the 
abolition of the gallows. Those very same men 
will preach in favor of it from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
Some religionists cling to the gallows as though 
their soul’s salvation depended upon its continuance ! 
They come to its aid as though it were an element 
in Christianity! They preach vastly more abou: the 
death-punishment than they do about the existence 
of God! And we should think they attached about 
as much importance to the one as to the other! 

Such being the state of things there must be more 
zeal manifested by the friends of ihe death-penalty. 
There must be more facts circulated; more public 
addresses delivered. Tracts, periodicals, pamphlets 
should be circulated in every county, every town- 
ship and every neighborhood, showing the horrible 
effects of executions. The subject should be dis- 
cussed in churches, debating societies, in social 
gatherings, in personal interviews, until the people 
shall have been fully enlightened respecting this 
tremendous law. Let us then boldly and manfully 
come up to the work, now, this year. Petitions 
should at this moment, be circulating in every town 
in the Commonwealth. The first battle may be 
lost, but let it be promptly and energetically renewed 
till this diabolical and fiendish law shall be forever 
blotted from our statute-book. “CS. 
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A Correction.— We know not that our composito; 
ever committed a greater blunder than in our paper 
of the 9th inst. We were referring to the Cemetery 
in Springfield, and speaking in the warmest manner 
of providing a beautiful resting place for the dead, 
We were pointing out the many unpleasant things 
which society had thrown around death, remarking 
that ‘ Society had collected all that is sad and terrible 
with the closing scenes of life.’ But our compositor 
instead of collected, set up the word corrected. Good 
heavens, thought we, has Society got along so fast 
as that; that it has ‘corrected all that is sad and 
terrible with the closing scenes of life.” Why that 
is the work of centuries. Our heart has often been 
pained at the miserable places selected for the re- 
pose of the dead. We would have all our buria} 
grounds places of order and beauty. We would have 
the birds sing among the branches.’ We would have 
‘the graceful shading ‘willow. We would have the 
rose with its fragrance. We would have the gentle, 
meandering stream with its sweet music. We 
would have the fountain throwing up its rainbow 
streams. But we must close. And we do it in 
our corrected language. Heaven speed the day 
when ‘Society shall have corrected all that is sad 
and terrible with the closing scenes of life.’ c. s. 
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A DISCUSSION, 


An interesting discussion is now going on in 
Lockport, N. Y., on the abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, between the Rev. Wm. C. Wisner and the 
Editor of the ‘ Niagara Courier.’ The Clergyman is 
in favor of the gallows. We subjoin an extract 
| from a reply to Mr. Wisner. 
| In this brief discussion (upon a single point only) 
_we have endeavored to meet the arguments advanced 





| to sustain the death punishment, and as we have pro- 
| gressed and met the reasoning of the reverend gen- 
|Ueman, we have been pained and grieved that he, a 
professed disciple of Him whose teachings while on 
earth were mercy, benevolence and forgiveness—who 
i declared that the object of his mission was, not to 
destroy life but to save life—who included in the 
| bonds of brotherhood the whole intelligent creation. 
_taught brother not to war with brother, to recom- 
| pense no man evil for evil, but rather to return good 
for evil, and who finally breathed out his life in prayer 
for the forgiveness of his murderers—we repeat, that 
| we have been pained to see a professed minister of 
| this gospel, claiming to be of the high order of 
‘Bishops’ and constituting a link in the chain by 
| which the doctrines of Christ and his Apostles are tw 
| be transmitted to the latest generations, contending 

with such captious pertinacity for the continuance of 
ithe death code—for the scriptural authority of a law, 
that humanity revolts at, that civilization, truth and 

God himself have already repealed; a law which was 
delivered to a semi-barbarous people, whose rude and 
uncultivated passions could only be restrained by 
such legal pains and penalties as appeal to the lowest 
and most grovelling principles of our nature—a law, 
the execution of which chills every generous emo- 
tion of the heart, and which no man can look upon 
without disgust and loathing, whose benevolence 
and love for man have not been dried up at their 
fountains, and whose soul has not been withered 
by a long familiarity with scenes of blood and 
death. 

We have been grieved that you should contend 
with so much zeal and earnestness for the shedding 
of human blood, and for the life of your fellow-men. 
We had reason to believe that you would only be 
moved by a spirit of mercy, and not by that spirit of 
vindictive longing for vengeance and blood, which 
contrasts so painfully with the warm gushing sym- 
pathy of that Senevelence, which regards with pity 
and compassion the errors of our nature and seeks 
the present elevation and eternal well-being of our 
fallen race. 

Mercy asks not for the strangling of God’s imace 
upon the bloody gallows. Mercy does not elevate 
the hopes and mock the crushing anguish of the crim- 
inal, with assurances that 


{ 
' 


‘ While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may retarn.’ 


And then with an inordinate thirst for the revelry o! 
blood, ‘ put out the light,’ and launch an immorta! 
spirit ‘unbidden’ into the presence of its Maker. 
No! The voice of mercy is not delusive. Hee who 
‘spake as never man spake’—whose great hear! 
beat and bled for us, says, * J will have mercy and noi 
sacrifice.’ Permit me sir, to commend to your con- 
sideration the merciful doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment. If you have been too familiar with the dark 
and cruel side of the great drama of human life, and 
contemplated and admired the bloody Jewish statutes 
long since abolished, a perusal and contemplation 0! 
a later rule of action, designed for man improved in 
his condition, and elevated in intellect, may serve t 
| relax the severity of your cast of thought and caus¢ 
| to gush from your heart a fountain of benevolence ané 
| mercy whose waters are Life and Peace.’ 
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| Srraicur to Heaven!—The Germantown Tele: 
| graph, speaking of the recent execution of McCurr 
at Baltimore, says: 

‘The hanging part of the business went off with- 
, oat accident, and McCurry, who should have suffered 
| punishment during bis natural life, is put out 0! 
| existence in a few minutes, and apparently withou! 
| pain. He died, too, an exemplary Christian, and wen! 
| directly into the arms of his Saviour! He declares 
' 

’ 


in his confession, that it was the murder of Rows. 
| which brought about his soul’s salvation; and tha‘ 
| had he not committed the act, he never would bave 
| been saved !” 
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The Editor of the Portland Builetin.—De Wolf. 


The following editorial article we cut from the 
portland Bulletin of the 10th inst. The man who 
could thus write of the brother who is now under 


sentence of death in this State, deserves great pity ;4 


and we deeply lament that there should be one 
man in the city of Portland who appears to be desti- 
wie Of kind feeling for his erring brother. We 
know that there are some in that place, of the most 
precious of the earth, who are always ready to aid 
ihe afflicted, the depraved, and the oppressed, and 
are Willing, if need be, to be considered as ‘ the filth 
of the world and the off-scouring of all things.’ 

‘De Wotr.—We see that some of the winkers at 
jorrid crime in Massachusetts, are busy at work, 
jrculating petitions to prevent justice taking place 
n hanging this cold-blooded murderer. What are 
wecoming to? Are not murderers sufficientiy nu- 
mesous, without this mock sympathy m the murder- 
o's behalf? Who feels for the wife, from whom her 
apport and stay has been taken and for the tender 
ildren deprived of a father’s care 2? Let the mur- 
jerer be hung—he deserves his punishment—so think 
welve intelligent jurymen—so think the law-makers 
{ Massachusetts—and so think all good citizens who 
ie Opposed to violence, crime, and cold blooded 
murder, and so think we.’ 





ORRIN DE WOLF. 


We find the following in relation to this unfortu- 
ate youth in the ‘ Christian World,’ a Unitarian pa- 
yer of this city : 

‘Lhave put at the head of this paragraph, the 
same of an unfortunate young man, in the county 
of Worcester, now under sentence of death. Here 
a case for all to think of, and in view of which, 
‘0 act. Shall he die? Convicted upon doubiful 
woof, a mere boy of only 19 years, of feeble intellect, 
ast Out early upon the world, guided and protected 
by ne parent’s tender care, his religious culture ut- 
‘erly neglected by those whose duty it was to have 
cared for it, he bas stumbled along life’s thorny path- 
way, until now the hateful phantom of the gallows 
sares him in the face, and marks him as its victim. 
Christian people, shall he die? Cannot the 700,000 
people of Massachusetts sleep quietly in their beds 
inless that poor boy, closed up between thick, granite 
walls, shall exchange his prison for a grave ? 


Do the people of Worcester county need his life ?— | 


The irons that bound Thomas Barrett, who, but a 
few months since, died by the halter, were hardly 
cold, before this same Orrin De Wolf, became the 
tenant of the same prison, for a murder committed 
inthe very neighborhood of Barrett’s death. And 
but a few more days sped by, before another, charged, 
also, with a capital felony, was locked within the 
same prison walls. The enemies of the gallows, 
strove, but with yain endeavor, to save Barrett from 
his fate. The gallows had him for its food; and 
Orrin De Wolf and his fellow prisoner, are the first 
fruits of its moral influence. Does Worcester wish 
to repeat the experiment ? 

The Worcester /Egis concludes a somewhat de- 
tailed statement of his case, as follows: 


‘A petition for commutation of punishment is now 
in circulation, and although opposed to the abolition 
of Capital Punishment, we think the extreme youth 
of the criminal, and other circumstances, will, in 
this case, justify the interposition of the Executive.’ 

A strong effort of the people may save him. In 
God's mercy we hope it may. We hope that he 
may be remembered in the prayers of all, whether 
friends or enemies of the death-penalty. And oh, 
that the slumbering conscience of a Christian com- 
munity might be awakened to its duty, by the re- 
membrance of what seems to be taken for a fact, that 
the moral condition of Massachusetts is still so low, 
that we must hang men, still. 

How different is the spirit of the writer of the 
above article from that of the Editor of the Portland 
Bulletin ? 


An Excursion.— The Two Brothers. 


This is the season when those who live in ‘the 
city full’ are accustomed to make excursions into the 
country. Now that Boston, has wisely accommo- 
dated herself with so many rail roads leading out 
in various directions, it is easy to go with our 
families and our schools to the neighboring groves 


without much expense, trouble or fatigue, and enjoy | 


much pleasure in the fresh breezes, the green fields, 
and the tall woods of the suburbs of our growing 
city. 

Last week we went out with one of our large 
Sunday Schools to Needham. Called upon to ad- 
dress the children, we related to them, among other 
things, the following story to induce them to ‘love 
as brethren.’ We here publish it that our young 
readers may peruse it, and we hope profit by it. 
If they have its heavenly spirit, they will never 
hang their brother. We don’t know the author of it. 


THE TWO BROTHERS, 


Jerusalem was a ploughed field, and the ground 
on which the Temple now stands, the joint inheri- 
tance of two brothers, one of whom was married, and 
had several children, the other lived a bachelor.— 
They cultivated in common the field which they had 
devolved on them in right of their mother. At har- 
Vest time, the two brothers bound up their sheaves, 
and made of them two equal stacks, which they left 
upon the field. During the night a good thought 
presented itself to the younger: ‘My brother,’ said 
he to himself, ‘has a wife and children to maintain! 
itis not just that our shares should be equal; let 
me then take a few sheaves from my stack, and 











| 
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HANGMAN. 





secretly add them to his; he will not perceive it and | 
therefore cannot refuse them.’ The project the young | 
man immediately executed. That night the elder 
awoke, and said to his wife, ‘My brother is young, 
and lives alone, without a companion to assist him 
in his labors, and console him under his fatigues.— 
It is not just that we should take from the field as | 
many sheaves as he does; let us get up, and secretly 
go and carry a certain number of sheaves to his 
stack: he will not find it out tomorrow, and there- 
fore cannot refuse them; and they did so according- 
ly. The next day both brothers went to the field, 
and each was surprised to find the two stacks alike; 
neither being able in his own mind to account for 
the prodigy. They pursued the same course for sev- 
eral successive nights; but as each carried to his 
brother’s stack the same number of sheaves, the 
stacks still remained equal, till one night both de- | 
termined to stand sentinel to elucidate the mystery: 
they met each bearing the sheaves destined to his 
brother’s stack. 

‘Now the spot where so beautiful a thought at 
once occurred, and was so perseveringly acted by 
two men, must be a place agreeable to God; sad | 
men blessed it, and chose it whereon to build a | 
house to His name.’ 

How charming is this tradition! How it breathes 
the unaffected benevolence of patriarchal morals! 
How simple, primeval and natural, the inspiration 
leading men to consecrate to God a spot on which 
virtue has germinated on earth! 








At the recent session of the Supreme Court at 
Norridgewock, the Grand Jury found a bill against 
John Ferguson, who is confined in jail at Norridge- 
wock, charged with the murder of Mr. Spaulding of 
Canaan, about one year since. Ferguson it will be 
recollected, was attached to the menagerie which 
visited this town and Canaan, and during his stay 
there, got into a quarrel with Spaulding, and it ts 
said struck him on the head with a stick of wood or 
piece of iron. Rum we understand was at the bot- 
tom of this affair. 

A special term of the Court is ordered to be held 
in August next, at Norridgewock, for the trial of 
Ferguson.— Dover (Me.) Farmer. 


“ 


[PF Suiciwr.—A_ colored prisoner, employed as a 
cook in the State Prison at Wethersfied, Conn., com- 
mitted suicide, by hanging on the 30th ult. 





(Pr Acquitren.—The Kentucky Commonwealth 
says: ‘ We understand that the Hon. Henry Daniel 
was acquitted on the trial of the indictment against 
him in the Montgomery Cireuit Court for the mur- | 
der of his brother-in-law, Clifton R. Thompson, Esq.’ | 


(CrHene witnovut Triar.—A man of the name 
of Avant, and one of his confederates, were lately 
apprehended near Apalachicola. They were after- 
wards taken to Marianna, in Jackson county, where 
they were hanged on Friday the 20th ult., without 
the form of trial. 


torCarrt. JonatHan Watker, of Harwich, Mass., 
the history of whose imprisonment at Pensacola, 
for aiding in the escape of slaves, is well known, 
arrived in Boston on Thursday last. He left the 
same day to see his wife and children. He had not 
seen them for two years. What a meeting this must 
be! We saw the branded hand. The New York 
‘Tribune’ thus speaks of this case : 

Cart. Wacker was liberated from prison on the 
16th of June, after a confinement of 11 months. He 
was also punished by sitting in the pillory and being 
branded in the right hand with the letters S. 8S. 
(slave stealer.) He was tried and found guilty on 
seven indictments, and fined $165. The whole a- 
mount of fine and costs which he has paid is about 
$700. He freely admits that he attempted to carry 
seven slaves, at their request, from Pensacola to Nas- 
sau. The voyage was undertaken in aa open boat, 
and they had been fourteen days at sea, when they 
were taken up near Cape Florida by a wrecker from 
Key West. 

The brand on his right hand he styles the coat of 
arms of the United States! If the slaves had been 
white, and Capt Walker had endangered his life in 
taking them away from the Arabs, the brand would 
have been deemed a mark of honor in every part of 
the country, and Congress would have hastened to | 
testify the respect and gratitude of the nation for | 
his services. But the slaves were black and held | 
in bondage under the authority of U. S. law, and | 
we suppose there can be no doubt that he was a 
rogue! Hail Columbia! 





(> Saturday Emporwm.— Capital Punishment.— 
We notice in this paper of the 5th inst. that an ar- 
ticle is promised in the next number, entitled an 
‘ Essay on the Abolition of Capital Punishment, by the 
Rev. Frederick W. Holland, of Rochester, N Y.’— 
At our great meeting in this city, we became ac- 
quainted with friend Holland. Deeply interested as 
we know he is in this cause, we doubt not that his 
Essay isa valuable production. Will the editor of 
the Emporium or some other friend send us a copy 
of the paper which contains it ? 


tS 


GroRGETOWN.— We spent a very pleasant day last 
Sunday week with our old friend Hastings and his 
family in Georgetown. Io the evening we addressed 
the people on the Abolition of Capital Punishment, 
and especially in behalf of Orrin De Wolf. A peti- 
tion was prepared and circulated in the meeting, 
asking for a commutation of his punishment, and a 
committee of which friend Hastings is Chairman, 
was appointed to circulate it. 

Monday morning by the kindness of A. W. Sweet, 
a good number of subscribers were obtained for our 





| joyed a pleasant excursion with our Washingtonian | 


‘names of the Editors to such articles as may be of 


| the first Friday of June, 1846. 


there shall be fifteen months between the | 


humble sheet, for which we are grateful. Our sub-, 
scription list is increasing. 
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The Washingtonians at Tennean Grove.—We en- 


brothers and sisters to this Grove last Thursday.— | 
The principal speakers were Messrs. Standish, | 
Thompson, Johnson, J. M. Spear, Cleverly, Smith, | 
R. K. Potter, &¢. We had an opportunity of saying | 
a few words on the abolition of the gallows. The, 
word was received into good and honest hearts. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


I.—Ladies’ Repository.—The July number of this 
excellent periodical lies upon our table. Its contents | 
are rich and varied. It has a very excellent portrait | 
of the Rev. John Murray, the first preacher of Uni- 
versalisin in America. Its typography will compare | 
with any monthly in this country. It has two able | 
conductors: Rev. Henry Bacon, of Providence, and 
Miss E. C. Edgarton. We shall be happy to aid 
this periodical in any way. Publication office 38 
Cornhill. 





| 
Il.—The Fugitive’s Song—Words composed and | 
respectfully dedicated, in token of confident esteem | 
to Freperick Douciass, a Graduate from the ‘ Pe- 
culiar Institution’ for his fearless advocacy, signal 
ability, and wonderful snecess in behalf of his Broth- 
ers in Bonds, and to the Fugitives from Slavery in 
the Free States and Canadas. By their friend, 
Jesse Hurcuinson, Jr. Such is the inscription of a 
song which now lies before us from one of that de- 
voted band who by their melody have done so much 
for the poor slave. On the outside is an admirable | 
likeness of Douglass with his little bundle and staff, | 
leaving the ‘peculiar institution ;’ having finished | 
his education. The artist has finely represented him | 
as having just swam a noble river, and sheltering | 
himself behind a lofty tree from his base pursuers, | 
who are seen in the back ground in hot pursuit with | 
their horses and blood hounds. In front, is seen aj 
guide board pointing to New England. As he flies 
panting for Liberty he sings, 


‘I’ll be free, I’ll be free ° * ° * 
> * *% a * . 





‘New England |’ New England! Thrice blessed and | 
free, 

The poor hunted slave finds a shelter in thee, 

Where no blood thirsty hounds ever dare on his track ; 

At thy stern voice, New England! the monsters fall 
back. 

Go back ! then, ye blood hounds, that how! on my | 
path, 

In the Land of New England I’m free from your wrath, 

And the sons of the Pilgrims my deep scars shall see, 

Till they cry with one voice, ‘‘ Let the Bondman go 
free.’’’ 


* * ¥ * * ¥ 


This isan admirable production. The friends of 
humanity should he grateful to ‘Jesse’ for this new 
effort for the oppressed and bleeding slave. Few 
persons are aware of the mighty influence of music 
in carrying forward a great reform. No family have 
done so much asthe Hutchinson’s in this depart- 
ment. Their simple, heart-touching ballads will do 
more for poor, bleeding, suffering humanity than all 
the laws that have ever been enacted. Their soul- 
stirring appeals will ring 
‘*Mong the hills of the North 

* * * * 
Till Pree they sing, ‘‘ Let the Bondman go 
ree.’’? 


* 7 * * # 


We trust the friends of the cause will purchase 
this song, and thus show their gratitude in the most 
substantial manner. For sale at 25 Cornhill. 

Cc. §. 

Signatures of the Editors.—As confusion some- 
times results from the articles in our paper, we have 
thought hereafter of attaching the initials of the 





sufficient importance to require being distinguished | 
in that manner. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Okrrwws De Worr, 
for the murder of William Stiles, at Worces- 
ter, Jan. 14th. Time of execution not ap- 
pointed. 

NEW YORK! Bass, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 


Wyatt, for the murder of Gordon, a fel- 
low prisoner, in the Auburn State Prison, 
where he is now confined. Time of execu- 
tion not known. 

VERMONT! Evcene Cuiirrorn, for the 
murder of his wife and child. Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. The law is now that 





sentence and execution, and then the crimi- | 
nal is to be hung without an order from) 
the Executive. | 


MAINE! ‘Tomas Tuorn, for- murder. | 





Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. Time of execution not fixed. The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 

NEW JERSEY! Joserxn Carter and Pe- 
ver W. Parke, for the murder o the Cast- 
ner family. ‘Time of exccution Friday, An- 
gust 22d, 1845. 


PENNSYLVANIA! ~~ Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
on Friday, March 25th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 

LOUISIANA! Pavtine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

Samvuet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min Wood. ‘Time of execution unknown. 


[OWA! Wo. McCaurey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infan} 
daughter. Was to be executed on the 30th 


of May; but in consequence of some in- 
formality in sentencing him, the execution 
was postponed and the case is to be taken 
to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 

3 Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 

aU s. 


Recerpts ror Casn to Juny 21.—Miss Parks, 
$1; Geo. Hall, 25 ects; D. Roberts, 1; F. Hoover, 
; W. H. Smith, 1; John Young, 1; A. Lothrop, 
25 ets; D. Priest, 125; H. Jenkins, 1; W. Spear, 
25 ets; J. Leeds, 32 cts; D. Smith, 50 cts; D. B. 
Morey, 1; C. Hartford, 1; J. Kay, 1; H. Waldren, 
50 ets; H. C. Tillinghast, 50 cts; B. McCoon, 50 
cts; S. Cooper, 50 cts; W. Smith, 50 cts; A. 
Hatch, 1. 


a" 


~ SARAALOA TA 


NOTICE. 


(4 A Meerine or THe Erie County Society, 
(Penn.,) tn FAvoR oF AboLisHInG CapitaL PuNisk- 
MENT, Will be held at the Court House, in Erie, on 
Tvespay Eveninc the Sth of August next. The 
people generally, and ladies in particular are respect- 
fully invited to attend the meeting. 

(> Will our friend Gilbraith, or some other friend 
of our cause, mention our little sheet at the above 
named meeting? We shall send a few extra copies 
for distribution. 








MARRIED: 


In this city, by the Rev Mr Streeter, Mr Matthias 
Crocker, of Chelsea, to Miss Esther R, daughter of 
Edward Bell, Esq, of Boston. 

By the Rev Mr Streeter, Mr Harris Welch to Miss 
Mary C. Thompson. ‘ 

On 13th inst, at St Peters Church, Cambridgeport, 
by Rev Mr Hafter, Mr A, Porter Morse, of Boston, to 
Miss Dorcus Louisa, daughter of Thomas W. Shock, 
of C. 





DIED: 


In this city, 18th inst, Helen Augusta, daughter of 
Mr Gilbert Balkham, 11 mos. 11 days. 

In this city, 16th inst, Ann Maria, eldest daughter 
of Robert Green, 3 yrs 4 mos. 





Essays on the Punishment of Death. 


By CuHartes Spear. 


Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-2 cts. 
TIXHIS work is intended to present a concise and 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodying O';CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union ; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work bas passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vineed that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O’Connel!, &c.,— are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human beart and life—of our crimina! 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.’.—-Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, N. Y. 

Published and sold by the anthor, and by his agents, 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 40): 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
——— will be received, and single numbers 
sold. 
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THE HANGING OF POLLY BODINE. 
There is fun in prospective—thank Gop for his 
mercies ! 
With hope strengthened vigor, the news-vender 
cries, 
As he thinks of the paper, with wood-cuts and verses, 
To be sold for a cent, when the criminal dics. 


It will be a great day for a healthy amusement ; 
And those not inside will experience a loss, 

And envy the men of that time when the Jews went 
In crowds, unrestrained, to see death on the Cross. 


A woman to hang ! how thie priest will cut capers— 
Jack Ketch at the thought of it merrily sings ; 

And minutely describe it they will in the papers, 
Every shake of her petticoats, boys, as she swings. 


Spain talks of her bull-fights—they are tame we as- 
sure ye ; 
They never go off with the proper eclat ; 
Give us the good work of a judge and a jury, 
The breaking of necks by the process of law. 


Yet fond as we are of the gallows, confession 
Obliges us here to say, better *t would be, 
And more likely on rogues to make proper impression, 
If they’d open the jail doors for people to sec. 


They are thirsty for blood: let them look at her 
swinging, 
Let them see her fierce kicks as the halter-rope 
draws ; 
That they all may go home to their beds gaily singing, 
And sleep in contentment, applauding the laws. 
The Aristedean. 
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A TRUE HEROINE. 
From the N. ¥Y. Commercial! Advertiser. 


The Irish as a nation are often accused of in- 
sincerity ; and it must be confessed that, judged 
by the standard of our duller temperament, their 
very vehement professions of attachment do of- 
ten appear uncalled-for and exaggerated. Yet 
where in truth do we ever meet with more 
touching instances of real, unselfish devotion, 
than are sometimes exhibited by the poor uned- 
ucated sons and daughters of Hibernia? 

A case in point occurred, not many weeks 
ago in this city. A young physician, greatly 
beloved by his friends and associates, was ta- 
ken suddenly ill; after remaining a day or two 
at his own office deprived unavoidably, of all 
those soothing attentions which none but wo- 
man can offer in the hour of sickness, the young 
man grew rapidly worse, and the kind lady at 
whose table he took his meals generously insis- 
ted upon his instant removal to her own house, 
that he might be within reach of that careful at- 
tendance which the alarming peculiarities of his 
case demanded. ‘The disease was scarlet fever 
of the most malignant and dangerous type. 

On the day of his arrival among other inquir- 
ers there came atidy, respectably dressed girl 
—an Irish girl—with many, very many and 
most anxious questions as to the patient’s con- 
dition ;—and when they had all been answered 
—when every thing had been told her of good 
or bad, connected with his disorder—she linger- 
ed still, still hesitated, as though there was yet 
a something in her heart that could not find its 
proper utterance. 

‘ Are you acquainted with Dr. , my good 
girl?’ asked the lady. ‘Dol know him, is it” 
Oh yes—she knew him well—quite well—knew 
him long before he came from the old country — 
He had once attended her through a long and 
dangerous illness; and—now burst forth the 

ent-up secret—he had surely saved her life by 
his skill and care, and she had come to ask the 
kind lady—could she—might she, only be per- 
mitted just to stay in the house until his re- 
covery, and in her turn watch over and wait up- 
on him? 

She had been living out, it appeared, in the 
neighborhood as nursery maid; but her em- 
ployers, in their dread of scarlet fever, objected 
to her daily visits of inquiry at the Doctor's of- 
fice, so the affectionate creature had unhesita- 
tingly given up a good place and hastened away, 
delighted at the thought of being useful to her 
benefactor, and showing her gratitude for his 
former kindness by tendering her services to him 
as nurse. 

A look of scrutiny, turned upon her as she 
told her simple story, was met by one so thor- 
oughly pure and honest in its expression, that 
after a moment’s pause, and noiseless tread, but 
with an expression of relief as ifthe weight of 
a world had been lifted from her bosom, the 
warm-hearted girl bounded up stairs and took he: 
station at the bed-side of the patient. 

It was a melancholy case altogether. 
mother and three sisters of the young 
though written to, were as yet far away, and 
his weary hours were stil! farther embittered by 
the knowledge that if he died they would be 





The 


man, 


left utterly destitute—the property upon which 
they all lived being entailed upon him, the only 
con, and reverting at his death to the next male 
heir of the family. 

But to return te the more immediate subject 


of this sketeh. From the hour of her first as- 


suming the duties of nurse, she never left him, 
‘day or night, for a single moment, unless to 
bring for his comfort and relief such things as 
the other girls of the house, in their fear of in- 
fection, were too much terrified to carry up to 
“his room. The symptoms soon became too 
‘marked to leave any more than a faint hope of 
ultimate recovery, but the courageous girl never 
| suffered her feelings to overcome her, her man- 
ner is described as calm and _ self-possessed to 
ja single degree, her features generally motion- 
less, and the voice without a trace of agitation 
in its tone. 

Once indeed, and once only, towards the last, 
|she was seen outside his room door, her hands 
| pressed convulsively against her eyes and her 
‘bosom heaving with emotion. But the tears 
'were resolutely forced back—the feelings brave- 
ily gulphed down, and in one moment more the 
devoted girl had turned the handle with a quiet 
‘touch, and resumed her duties by the bed of 
death. . 
_ The poor sufferer was attended by a host of 
'medical friends, but the fiat had gone forth; a 
‘still small voice’ had whispered to him, and he 
knew that he must die. And he did die, calling 
‘upon his mother and wondering how she would 
|be able to bear the tidings of his loss. 
| Amid all the exclamations of sorrow and con- 
'sternation around not one word was spoken by 
‘the poor girl who had been his untiring watcher 
‘so long. A stranger might almost have imagin- 
ed her an uninterested spectator of the scene— 
‘a hireling who cared not for’ her charge—but 
‘those who knew her better could observe that 
‘she never moved from his side—never lost sight 
‘of him for a single instant. It was she who 
| closed the starting lids—bound up the head, and 
prepared him for the coffin. And all in utter 
_silence—not a word of sorrow came from her. 


The pale cheek and trembling hand were the | 


only interpreters of the feelings with which she 
(did it all. — 

| At length the last sad offices were to be per- 
‘formed. They persuaded her to leave the room 


le e | 
jfora short time, and when she returned the body | 


'was removed from the bed, and the coflin-—-oh, 
bitter disappointment !---the coffin was screwed 
| down. 

| Then indeed the wail of despair escaped her 
lips. She could see no reason for such haste--- 
‘there was time, plenty of time before them-—- 
‘and what had she done that she should not 
‘allowed one look---one last look--before they 
‘took him away and shut him up for ever? 

| Being made to understand, after a time, the 
‘necessity in such cases of immediate burial, she 
suffered the mento depart without further re- 
/monstrance ; but within the next half hour she 
had quietly borrowed a screw driver---shut her- 
self into the room--withdrawn every screw in 
the coffin-lid~-and gazed, Oh! who shall say 
with what bitterness of feeling ?---upon the face 
within; then fastening the lid down again, re- 
‘mained tranquil, nay almost happy, in the 
‘thought that her hand was the last that had rested 
‘upon his features. 

| Afterthe funeral, when the few valuables be- 
‘longing to the deceased were collected together, 
‘she was asked whether she did not wish to keep 
something in remembrance of him; and was told 
that she might take for that purpose any thing 
| she pleased. 

| «May I?—-sure, then, I'll take this,’--laying 


| . 
cher hand eagerly upon it. It was an old hand- | 


kerchief, soiled and rumpled, which the young 
man had worn around his neck during the last 
‘hours of his illness, and which in the bustle and 
confusion, had been left on the bed just where 
‘it had been thrown after his death. 
| ‘The friends urged her to make another choice. 
'« No,’ she would have that, and only that. 

They asked her to take something in addition, 
‘at all events; something of more value. 

‘No, no—nothing but that—she wanted noth- 
ing more.’ 

One gentleman pointed out the possible danger 
of her selection, and warned her at least not to 
hold it so near her person. 


| 


ut by this time the poor girl had become ime | 
‘It’s mine now—sure, | 


patient at the opposition. 
I may do what [ like with my own.’ 

And with the word, the handkerchief was 
drawn tightly round her throat, and the two 
ends thrust deep within her bosom; and one 
who stood nearest her could hear the almost 
whispered words, ‘he did me nothing but good 
and I’m sure he won’t hurt me now.’ 

It is unnecessary to say with what feelings the 
relatives looked upon her, when they heard of 
her devotion to the lost son and 
wes immediately offered a home among them, 
but it was gratefully declined ; her duty was ac- 
complished, and she preferred returning to the 


in life, 


lowly and selfdenying course of life in which | 


her lot was cast 


The Secretary of the Treasury acknowledges 


the receipt, by an anonymous letter, of one | 
hundred and fifty dollars, post marked N. York,* useful citizen. 


thus: 


and running ‘Enclosed $150, paid pur- 
suant to a promise made to the Lord.’ 


be | 


brother: she | 


T. HOPPER. 


the city of New York. He is a Quaker, and has spent 
sixty yearsin doing goad. Especially has he been 
the unwearied friend of the slave and the prisoner.— 
By his own individual exertions he has been the 
means of liberating several hundred slaves! He 
is now agent for the society lately organized in New 
York for the Reform of Prisons and their Inmates. 
Mrs. Child says that at a recent meeting of this as- 
sociation friend Hopper related several highly interes- 


the inspectors of the Philadelphia prison. We subjoin 
some of them :-— 


MARY NORRIS. 


He said that Mary Norris, a middle-aged wo- 
man, who had been frequently re-committed, on 
one occasion, begged him to intercede for her, 
that she might go out. ‘1 am afraid thou wouldst 
come back again soon,’ said he. 

‘Very likely ; I expect to be brought back 


manner. 

‘Then where will be the good of letting thee 
out ?’ 

‘I should like to go out,’ she replied. ‘It 
would seem good to feel free a little while, in 
the open air and the sunshine.’ 

‘ But if thou enjoys liberty so much, why dost 
thou allow thyself to be brought back again ?’ 

‘ How can | help it? When I go out of prison, 
nobody will employ me. No respectable people 
will let me come into their houses. I must go 
to such friends as I have. If they steal or com- 
mit other offences, I shall be taken up with 
them. Whether I am guilty or not, is of no 
consequence ; nobody will believe me innocent. 
| They will all say, ‘She is an old convict. Send 
her back to prison. ‘That is the best place for 
her. 
There is no use in my trying to do better.’ 





steady employment for thee, where thou wouldst 
| be treated kindly, and paid for thy services, 
wouldst thou really try to behave well?’ 

Her countenance brightened, and she eagerly 
replied, ‘Indeed, I would.’ 

The kind-hearted inspector used his influence 
/to procure her dismissal, and provided a place 
for her, as head nurse in a hospital for the poor, 
She remained there more than seventeen years, 
and discharged the duties of her situation so 
faithfully that she gained the respect and confi- 
dence of all who knew her. 


PATRICK MCKEVER. 


Patrick McKever, a poor Irishman in Philadel- 
phia, was many vears ago, sentenced to be hung 
for burglary. For some reason or other, he was 
reprieved at the foot of the gallows, and his sen- 
tence changed to ten years’ imprisonment. He 
was aman of few words, and hope seemed almost 
dead within him ; but when friend Hopper, who 
became inspector during the latter part of his 
term, talked to him like a brother, his heart was 
evidently touched by the voice of kindness.— 
After his release, he returned to his trade, and 
conducted in a very sober, exemplary man- 
ner. 

The inspector often met him, and spoke words 
of friendly encouragement. 
on very satisfactorily, when a robbery was com- 





| mitted in the neighborhood, and Patrick was | 


| immediately arrested. His friend went to the 


| Mayor, and inquired what proofthere was that. 
. - ! 
‘No proof; but he 


| he committed the robbery. 

' is an old convict, and that is enough to condemn 

him,’ was the answer. 

| Nay, itis mot enough,’ replied Friend Hopper. 
‘He has suffered severely for the crime he did 

commit; and since he has shown the most sin- 


tioned against him. 
of mind, and [ will take the responsibility of 
maintaining that he is not guilty. 
urgent representations, he received the answer, 
'* He is an old convict ; and that is enough.’ 
The poor fellow hung his head and said, in 
tones of despair, ‘ Well then, I must make up 
my mind to spend the remainder of my days in 
prison.’ 
| §Thou wert not concerned in this robbery, 





face. 

| ‘Indeed, I was not. God be my witness, I 
want to lead an honest life, and be at peace with 
all men. But what good will that do? They 
will all sav, he is an old convict and that is 
| enough.’ — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


him. 
| appearance. 
' was overwhelming. 
His innocence was afterward proved, and to the 
| day of his death, he continued a virtuous and 


The gratitude of the poor fellow 


human heart had refused to trust him ? 


Friend Hopper is a distinguished philanthropist of 


‘ting incidents, which occurred while he was one of | 


soon,’ she answered, with stolid indifference of 


O, yes, I expect to come back soon.— | 


Much affected by her tone of utter hopeless- , 
| ness, Friend Hopper said, ‘ But if I could obtain 


Things were going | 


cere desire to reform, it never ought to be men- | 
i think 1 know his state | 


But to all his | 


‘ » ° ° . | 
| wert thou?’ said Isaac, looking earnestly in his | 


Friend Hopper told him he would stand by | 
He did so; and offered to be bail for his | 


He sobbed like a child. — | 


What would have been his fate, 
ies . . | 
|if no friend had appeared for him? — If every 


THE TWO LADS. 


The venerable speaker told the story of two 
lads, one fifteen and the other seventeen, who 
had been induced by a bad father to swear false. 
ly to gratify his own revengeful feelings. They 
were detected, and sent to prison. When Friend 
Hopper saw them arrive at dusk, hand-cuffeg 
and chained together, their youth and desolate 
/appearance touched his compassionate feelings 
|‘ Be of good heart, my poor lads,’ said he ; ‘ yoy 
can retrieve this one false step, if you will but try. 
You may make useful and respectable men yet! 
| He took care to place them away from the contagioy, 
| of those more hardened in vice, and from time to 
time, he praised their good conduct, and spoke 
to them encouragingly of the future. After, 
while, he proposed to the Board of Inspectors 
recommend them to the Governor for pardon. 
| He met with some opposition, but his argument; 
finally prevailed, and he and another gentlemay 
were appointed to wait on the Governor. Hi, 
/request was granted, after considerable hesj. 
| tation, and only on condition that worthy me, 
| could be found, who would take them as appren. 
tices. Friend Hopper took the responsibility 
_and succeeded in binding one of them to a te. 
| spectable turner, and the other to a carpenter 
After giving them much good advice, he told 
| them to come to him whenever they were jy 
| difficulty, and to consider him a father. For, 
|long time, they were in the habit of spending 
-all their leisure evenings with him, and wer 
| well pleased to listen to the reading of instruc. 
tive books. These brothers became respectabl: 
_and thriving mechanics, married worthy women 
and brought up their families in the paths 0: 
sobriety and usefulness. In the days of thei: 
| prosperity, Friend Hopper introduced them to 
_the Governor, as the lads he had been so much, 
afraid to pardon. The magistrate took them by 
the hand, most cordially, and thanked them fo 
the great public good they had done by their ex. 
cellent example. 








Matrimony vs. Crime.—We believe it has beew 
remarked by some one, that matrimony is a sweet 
preventative of crime, and in examining the sta- 

tistics of the different prisons, we cannot fail to 
| be struck with the vast disproportion between 
the married and unmarried inmates. In the case 
of one now before us, one of our western peni- 
_tentiaries, there are 130 prisoners: of these, 16 
are married, 101 are unmarried, and 13 are 
widows and widowers. Such facts may weil 
excite a feeling of alarm for our bachelor friends 
Ex. paper. 


Beautiful Thought.—Time is so precious tha’ 
there is never but one moment in the world ai 
once, and that is always taken away before an- 

other is given. Then let us improve our precious 





lime. 
Titles of Jesus. 
By Cnarves Srear. 
Sixleenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price § | 


{ Km work has received high commendations both 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin afew 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 
| ‘©The author has brought together, with great dili- 
' gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied to 
| Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether \ 
|eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
| practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop- 
| ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable, 
| moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but ii 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
_teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock o! 

practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
| sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
| tendency, and our bope that it will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 

From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotional 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to res! 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
' school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
‘for rational explanation, and for practical lessons o! 
piety and morality. And since it !s one of the goodly 
_ fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite- 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we cad 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too, In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
| up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 

rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
/a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress o! 
| the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
| time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section o! 
| the ‘* Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 
From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 

‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical m its character and design. No one cat 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons to differ from the writer, he must stil! admire his 
power of moral discfimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ 

This work is not in the trade, but it is publisited and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Briggs, 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 


' 
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